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lie Novel and the Imperial Self: 
ogging to Oblivion 

y John W. Aldridgc 



's Preview: The novel, writes author and literary 
titfc, John AMridgCi cannot be viewed as separable 
rom the natnre and quality of the human experience, 
'he assamption is, therefore, that by examining the 
late of our literature, we can determine our own health, 
int, no one seems to care about the state of the novd 
liese days. Why? Dr. Aldridge suggests two reasons, 
hie is that tlie pnnuit of noveityt always a normal vagt 
mong wrfters, has become an obsession. Another 
eason is that the dialectical balance between idealiz- 
ig and debunldngrarm|^^Ag|ri|r^ge^^ 
Mf^" Aldridge staMS^nHRHHMII^H^WHiH'wr 
ome of our best and most serious fiction that in both 
be ideal and the reality of individual self-discovefy and 
ranscendence . . . have been v^lnced by a darit 
antasy ... it is no longer a heretlGal eomdlvn of the 
ieiies behind our illusions." 

Preoccupation with the state of the novel was until 
bout ten years ago one of the major bores of American 
ritidnn. From the early Fifties well into the Sixties, 
: was scarcely possible to get through a month without 
»ding — as a rule in the Sunday boolc review sup- 
lements or the editorial pages of Life — that the novel 
I this country was dying, was dead, was coming back 
om the dead, was being reincarnated in the mutant 
)rms of a new journalism or a Fictional nonfiction. 
hen quite suddenly the autopsical discussions stop- 
id. And even though at the present time in the criticism 
f the other arts such problems as the desperate plight 
F the theatre, the scarcity of talented new playwrights, 
le vacuity or vulgarity of current films, the faddishness 
f modem painting continue to be dissected with un- 
minished vigor, we very seldom hear anything more 
)out the state of the novel, sick or well — presumably 
:cause we no longra* care very much whether it lives 
' dies. 





For those of us who have worked closely with con- 
temporary fiction, an explanation for this rather curious 
development comes easily to mind, although a convinc- 
ing explanation of the explanation may be enormous- 
ly difficult to discover. Clearly, if public and critical 
interest in the novel has declined, it has done so in large 
part because the novel over the past decade has 
dramatically lost authority both as an art form and as 
an instrument for reflecting and educating public con- 
sciousness. We have long taken it for granted that the 
great innovative authority of the classic modern novel 
is now an entombed, even ossified authority represented 
by a body of sacred writings worshiped for their ancient 
wisdom and their ability to evoke the spirit of a dead 
historical past. But what still seems surprising, no mat- 
ter how long we have lived with the fact, is that novdists 
we continue to think of as very much alive and func- 
tioning contemporaries have been similarly institu- 
tionalized, as if they were already considered as passe 
as their great predecessors, and haw come tp be adinii^ 



nprlmis (im-pri-mes), taking its name from the Latin term for "in the first place," la Mw publication of Hillsdale College's Center for Constructive 



more for thdr jfitiattrjr fbr their power to exi^ 
our imaginations or deepen our understanding of the 
meaning of present-day experience. However gifted 
Bellow, Berth, Pynchon, Mailer, Roth, Heller, Updikp, 
Hawkes, Gaddis, and our other important novelists may 
]tw» we somehow do not look to them for intellectual 
ibffll imaginative leaderdbip, as at one time we looked 
to the major novelists of the Twenties and Thirties. 

Noi; for that matter, do we regard them as beings 
who, because of the ori^nality of their work, have 
fascination as personalities or are leading lives that 
might in various ways instruct us in the possibilities of 
fivedom, adventtire, or mdividual integrity. Excqit for 
the two or three mostly third-rate novelists whose talent 
for self-caricature and bitchery has endeared them to 
talk-show audiences who know nothing of their books, 
the best of our writers today are ignored by the popular 
media unless and until they are arrested for disturbing 
the peace or manage to win the Nobel Prize. It is in- 
conceivable that there is a novelist among us at this time 
who would be met by reporters at Kennedy Airport as 
Fitzgerald, Hemingway, even writers like Louis Brom- 
field and Pearl Buck, used regularly to be met when 
their ships arrived in New York from Europe. 

^ may pass over the more obvious and cliche 
reasons why these things are so: how artists of all kinds 
have lost celebrity status in a time when only regular 
media appearance can, however temporarily, confer 
such status; how the novel has declined in infhioioe with 
the decline in the habit of serious reading aud 'Wlih' 
rise of the dictatorship now esietdsed by television over 
the limited powers of mass public attention. These are 
factors we may cite without engaging the more com- 
plex realitiei of the program. It is much more to the 
p(xbit to suggest that the authority of the novd never 
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has heea and probably nevo- oin be vie«)ed as separable 

from the nature and quality of the human experience 
which, at any historical moment, may form its central 
subject matter. 

Social transformations have over the past century 
provided the American novel with a continuously 
rqilenishing supply of vital materyb, and usually thdr 
vitality has depended in very large measure on the fac- 
tor of novelty, the opportunity afforded novelists by 
historical accident to express for the first timci Mtheftd 
unknown or unexplored modes of feeling and being, 
new experiences that in some ultimate way were work- 
ing to reshape the character of our national Iffe atid 
in the process were introducing fresh perspectives from 
which to envision the individual in some significantly 
altered rdation to that life. Hiese experiences will of 
course have been shared by some perhaps substantial 
part of the reading pubUc But they will not have been 
made understandable or imafinativdy available to the 
public until recreated and evahisted in the work of an 
important novelist. 

The history of the 20th-century novel in this 
country might in fact be described as an evolutionary 
development in which each successive generation of 
novelists has discovered and appropriated to its par- 
ticular creative use one or more of the emerging social 
situations of its age, then has gradually — or in some 
cases very quickly — deplet^ it of its poteiitid as 
imaginative material, in time, as a rule, with its absorp- 
n into the homogeiiizing system of the established 
national oomniUmty. There seems always to be a 
moment when a nascent subculture, whether racial, 
ethnic, regional, or sexual, is, because of its newness 
m its bizarre character, a particularly fertile ground for 
the novel, just as there comes a moment when its 
materials will have grown familiar to the point of 
becoming unusable dUches and will lose authority to 
a more recently emerged subcuhure pOMMiaiag newer 
and as yet unfamiliar materials. 

This is a m^jor reason why it is possible to speak 
of the stages in the growth of the American novel in 
terms of geographical locale and minority-group interest 
— and the process has repeatedly involved the conquest, 
consolidation, and finally the depletion and abandon- 
ment of new territories of social and imaginative 
experience. Beginning early in the 19th century and con- 
tinuing through the years following World War II, we 
have had the New England novel of Hawthorne and 
Melville; the novel of the developing Western frontier 
of James Fenimore Cooper; the more deeply Western 
novel of Mark TWain; the international and New York 
novel of James and Wharton; the many works appear- 
ing after the turn of this century which dramatized the 
plight of the Midwestern and Southern adolescent 
struggling to escape the suffocations of the small town; 
other works which explored the usually destructive con- 
sequences of the adolescent's escape — to New York, 
Long Island, Ilttli «nd the south of Fliuio^ Later dur- 



ig the Thirties there were the large numbers of novds 
aving to do with the new I^epression-creittedsutiGulAlie 
f the economically dispossessed. 
After 194S the racial and ethnic ncmi came into 
uthority as the Anglo-Saxon Midwestern experience 
insed to be the typifying experience of most American 
Titers. During that same period the Southern 
;naissance initiated by Faulkner reached maturity in 
le work of several writers who were among the last 
) derive their primary materials from geographical 
>cale, materials which in their case were ultimately 
evitalized as a result of the proliferation of novels com- 
osed of seifiMioMp ioQliiiiMB^ 



very sddom bear anything more 
about tbe state of the novel, sick or 
wdl — presmnably because we no 
longer caie vciy much wbetbnr it lives 

or dies.'* 



d the presott titoe the best of our novelists seem, for 
^ons later to be discussed, to have turned away from 
lie direct presentation of regional and subcultural 
Kpaiaace, leaving the field largely to the newer women 
writers who, now that the ^^^MBSi^^dk^S^^ti^ 
ay, are speaking for what i^^^^^^K^Kimafal^ 
ig American subculture still capable of providing 
slatively fresh materials for the novel. 
An obsessive hunger for new experience and a 
isposition to seek it in the actualities of the social 
orld rather than produce it imaginatively — these have 
een highly visible characteristics of our writers for as 
)ng as we have had a distinctively national literature. 
;ut what is perhaps less evident is how often their pur- 
lit of novelty in materials is joined with a preoccupa- 
on with the pursuit and e]q)lorati(cm of iKmitsr as a 
terary theme. 

The American novel tends to remain in a state of 
ncompromised adversary motion. Its characters move 
a or v/aik out at the end rather than r^ain admis- 
on to the social fold. The thrust of our imagination 
resolutely kinetic, and the driving impulse is to seek 
dvation in escape from community and in the con- 
ontation of tmknown possibility. It is not surprising 
lat we have come to endow the search for new 
y)erience with mystical and sacramental meaning. To 
ave behind the Icnown and, because known, com- 
lonplace reality is to invest in the promise of finding 
1 dsewhere that will provide a second chance for being 
)d consciousness, a regeneration of sensibility in the 
scovery of the authentic sources of the self. Cooper's 
itrepid and simple-minded frontiersmen, Melville's 
a-going jnoneers, liemingwiQr's seekers after the holy 



FitzgeM^i oddly as^^sentfanentalists of wes^ and 

glamor — all are fantasy projections of an essentially 
rehgious view of experience, a beUef in the possibility 
of some form of beatific transcendence lo b^ acMeved 
through submersion in elemental nature, the explora- 
tion of instinctual truth, or the discovery of an earthly 
paradise of infinite ridmess and perfect beauty. It would 
seem that the experience of the frontier along with its 
attendant myths founded on such ideas as the corrup- 
tions of civilization can be left behind, thal^iere exist 
inexhaustible territories of fresh challenge and adven- 
ture to be conquered, that the meaningful Ufe is a con- 
tinuous romantic pilgrimage into the virgin unknown, 
and that man is most noble as a pilgrim in the 
wilderness and closest to God when he is closest to 
nature — these have all obviously done much to pro- 
gram oiu- psychic expectations just as they have helped 
to form a central thematic preoccupation of our novels. 

But there has also been a contrary impulse at work 
behind the American novelistic imagination, and it may 
well derive from what remains of one of the original 
functions of the novel as a form, which was to provide 
critical and satirical commentary on the excesses of the 
medieval romance. For even as our novels have express- 
ed, and often seemed to cdebrate, our romantic fan- 
tasies and aspirations to transcendence, they have also 
served — as a rule through the indirections of irony, 
metaphor, and ambiguity — as stern moral monitors 
of them. If there was a strong mythic and mythologiz- 
ing dimension to the frontier experience, there was also 
an even stronger dimension of practical reality, physical 
hardship, privation, and danger — the inescapable 
limitations imposed by the environment upon the flights 
of the pioneer imaginatioiju The cflMU|Best of the 



"The urge for self-transcendence in 
tbe stn^le to defend some abstract 
ideal of dignity, moral principle, or 
social responsibility was revealed as a 
response to some deep necessity 
within ^ InmMn spirit, a bubrtotfe 
challenge to the power of the gods in 
which defeat was finally the measure 
of tbe significance even the tragic 
beroisiii, of tiiat necesalty/' 



wilderness may have depended upon the existence of 
the dream of an earthly paradise, but survival in the 
wilderness depended upon the development of a hardy 
and altogether disenchanted pragmatism. Americans, 
we know, have never been at ease with the schizophrenia 
thus induced in them, and many of our most impor- 
tant novels have recorded with powerful intensity the 
mgunh md friotration ft has caused. 



From the first genuinely American fiction of Coopa 
through the fables of Vonnegut, the pattern has 
repeatedly been one in which romantic aspiration or 
a certain idealistic vision of reality is snfagected to the 
test of experience and shown to be empty pretense or 
illusion, founded on false values or meretricious hopes 
lather than on premises which take into account the 
practical necessities and the frailties of the himian con- 
dition. The Ur-figures are of course Cooper's 



"Clearly, if public and critical interest 
in the novel has dedfned, it has done 
so in large part because the novel over 
the past decade has dramatically lost 
authority both as an art form and as 
an instnimrat for Kflectfaig and 
adMMitewMic comciiMaiicia." 



Leatherstocldng and Melville's Ahab, both of whom 

are men obsessed with an idea of godliness and per- 
sonal purity and who pursue it in the conquest of, or 
escape into^ the sanctity of nature. Leatheretocking is 
overtaken and finally destroyed by the evils of the 
civilization he was presumptuous and innocent enough 
10 try to flee, while Ahab presumes beyond the limits 
of human power and is defeated by a force that is both 
natural and cosmic. IWain and James were both cham- 
pions of the natund moral soise, that innate power Of 
knowing right from wrong which Thomas Jefferson 
believed to be part of the common property of all 
mankind. But both writers also knew that such a sense 
is a fragile weapon for survival in the world in which 
the universal possession of this sense is, in actual fact, 
proven again and again to be itself an illusion. In 
Twain's case it is the adult world into which one day 
Huck and Tom, like Holden Caulfield, will have to grow 
up. For James the continuing metaphor is the society 
of Europe in which Isabel Archer's and Lambert 
Strethor's trusting American ingenuousness is educated 
into a sullied comprehoision of the nature of evfl and 
the necessity for personal responsibihty. 

The list could be extended, but significantly enough, 
appropriate examples become scarcer as we approach 
closer to the present time. While it is true that the 20th 
century has been remarkable for the accelerating 
vengeance with which novelists throughout the world 
have carried on the process of demythifying experience 
and eviscerating our illusions, it seems also to be true 
that at some pcrint the dialectical balance had radically 
shifted. For we now suffer from a surfeit of negation 
and an apparent failure of understanding of just what 
values have been negated, what were the illusions we 
once mistook for truth, and what, if any, remain to be 
exposed. In a time when there is much evidence to 
indicate that ftish areas &l Mtoftd caqperience for the 



novel's exploration have sharply diminished in number, 
we must also confront the fact that the great demythi- 
fying function of the novel seems to have come to an 
end in a cultural situation in which these seems to be 
little left to demythify and which has actually been 
engaged for years in a self-destructive process of 
demythifying itself. In almost every sector of human 
eiq)erience and endeavor — in politics, education, 
business, sexuality, marriage, the having and rearing of 
children — contemporary American society is itself per- 
forming the job once performed by our novelists, strip- 
ping way layers of ideaUstic assumption, hypocrisy, 
illusions of purpose, meaning, integrity, principle, and 
responsibility and exposing the emptiness or the cor- 
ruption or the insanity beneath. 

This has of course profoundly affected the nature 
of life in America at the present time, hence, inevitably, 
the nature of the contemporary novel and our response 
to it For if we once found pleasure instruction, even 
perhaps a form of Aristotelian purgation of the emo- 
tions of pity and fear through seeing, in so many novels 




of the past, our idealistic aspirations subjected to the 
test of actuality and exposed as mistaken or illusory, 
we did so in part because aspiration in its conflict with 
actuality was endowed with virtue, even when affirmed 
in the face of hopeless odds. The urge for self- 
transcendence in the struggle to defend some abstract 
ideal of dignity, moral prindple, or social responsibility 
was revealed as a response to some deep necessity witliin 
the human spirit, a hubristic challenge to the power of 
the gods in which defeat was finally the measure of the 
significance, even the tragic heroism, of that necessity. 

Today, in most of the novels, that, for artistic reasons, 
should be able to make a serious claim upon our 
attention, we find reflected a complex of conditions and 
responses of a radically different order. To the extent 
that they contain any realistic portrait of the actualities 
of the present time, they tend to dramatize not our 
hopes but our feelings of generalized frustration and 
disappointment, not our need for transcendence but 
our paranoid fears that some obscure force, some 
VMta^St$iaati CXA.im feililjjtitt lif thrmeans and 



the possibility and is bent on manipulating us in direc- 
tions and for reasons we cannot understand and that 
have nothing to do with us personally. In fact, it is a 
characteristic feature of some of our best and most 
serious fiction that in it both the ideal and the reality 
of individual self-discovery and transcendence as cen- 
tral thematic preoccupations have been replaced by a 
dark fantasy in which prophecy and paranoia join to 
project a horror of universal conspiracy and mass 
apocalypse. At the center of that fmbuy one discovers 
once again the classic modernist representation of the 
human condition: the dislocated self no longer 
sustained by tbeMWillSitllGlares and idealistic assump- 
tions of the past, trapped in a demythologized and 
therefore demoralized present, dying a little more each 
day as the forces of entropy deepen and accelerate 
throughout the world. This is not a vision capable of 
giving us very much further instruction. Its meaning 
has been canoded by the cliche it has become, and it 
has lost its former adversary function: It is no longer 
a heretical corrective of the pieties behind our illusions. 



as a whole — or put another way, the individual life 
transvaluated into a projection of, and a vexation laid 
upon, society as a whole. It is from society seen as a 
otvpoiate entity tbM people now try to derive what 
sense they can of communal relationship and identity, 
and the effort has most often been made through 
declarations of allegiance to various political, sexual, 
racial, or ethnic groups, membership in which is based 
scarcely at all upon concrete experiences and shared 
backgrounds (as was the case with minority and sub- 
culture membership in the past) but rather upon prob- 
lems that are conceived of in theoretical and statistical 
terms as being pecuUar to a particular group. 

And there inevitably emerges a state of mind inspired 
by the hollow belief that life in general is not an 
experience to be lived but a problem to be solved. But 
the individual has not been freed by the view that Ufe 
is a problem to be solved by the right appUcation of 
technological method. Rather, he has been forced to 
become obsessed with the technology of all his personal 
processes, to see them, as he sees himself and other 






We now take it for granted — and the fact creates 
around us a subliminal envelope of rehabilitating drama 
— that we inhaUt a world m which violence of any and 
every kind can erupt anywhere and everywhere at any 
time with or without provocation or meaning. This is 
a world that some few of us experience every day, but 
for the rest of us it exists as an abstraction projected 
and often seemingly created by the reality-manufac- 
turing and reality-fantasizing media of television and 
film. Our direct experience is usually of another kind 
of abstraction, an urban or suburban non-community 
in which we are perhaps most conscious of fk»ting in 
disconnection between business and home, pas^ng and 
being passed by strangers in the void. 

The physical dislocati(Hi of the mdividual from direct 
relation to his social and public experience has its cor- 
relative in an ideological dislocation that has grown in- 
creasingly visible over the last ten or fifteen years. There 
has been a deepening and even more obsessive preoc- 
cupation during this period with the nature and prob- 
leBii aiol'fo nnicfa ofWmsm$s0Wc as of sodety 



people, as objects to be analysed and evaluated for their 
correctness according to various behavioral 
me88urem«it»imd soelclogical siweys. SinceiHtKifiet 
or simply intelligence can no longer be trusted as a guide 
to feeling and conduct, since the precedent of the past 
is conridered an inhibition from wMdi we aire strag- 
gling to escape, only technique is left. 

It is not remarkable, therefore, that we should now 
inhabit a culture distinguished by its lack of a sense 
of present purpose and future direction, by a political 
doctrine based on a worship of the ordinary and a fear 
or excellenoe; and by the magnitude of its obsession with 
mortality. The currently ubiquitous figure of the jog- 
ger is the perfect emblematic image of our age, the 
supreme embodiment in physical terms of the impeffoiis 
self-absorption with which, in technological terms, 
psychiatry has so thoroughly indoctrinated us. The jog- 
ger, alone in limbo not with his fontasies but witii Mb 
precious physique, oblivious of his surroundings, 
attentive only to the workings of his biological machine, 
swattiiig and straining to create titowmh tbe maximmn 



enhancement of his strength a vitality he cannot 
discover in the experience of his time — no rough beast 
its hour come round at last, but an ordinary obsessive 
soul jogging toward the Bethlehem of his dream of 
impiQC|^j6> nipniog to piiijJpiig; a life into whidli he 



"While it is true tliat the 20th century 
has been ramutaiUe for the accder* 
ating vn^canee with which novelists 
throughoat the world have carried on 
the process of demythifying experi- 
ence and eviscerating our illusioiis, it 
seems also to be true that at some 
point the dialectical balance had 
radically shifted. For ive noir suffer 
from a surfeit of negation and an 
apparent failure of understanding of 
just what values have been negated, 
what were the illnsions we once 
mistook for truth, and what, if anQf, 
remain to be exposed." 



might well fear that he will not be bom before he dies, 

that his hour will never come round at last or at all. 
Surely, in such pathos some revelation for the novelist 
is at hand. 
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Snomm § 

The Shavano Institute for National Leadership has 
recently held semhiars entitled "Courting Disaster Our 
Lawsuit Crisis" in Traverse City, Michigan, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and Boston. The followmg comments 
h^^ilight the positions taken by their respective authors 
and indicate the variety of opinion that characterizes 
Shavano Institute presentations. 



"As we have lost our sense of community and sense 
of personal responsibility, we have turned increasingly 
to government to live our Uves and solve our problems 
for us. Of course the political and legal system can do 
just so much and no more. In fact, it can do httle in- 
diisei wdess it governs citizens who retain their sense 
of community and responsibility. Without a morally 
healthy culture, our politics or economics can never be 
healthy. The litigation crisis is best understood as a part 
of this larger cultwvl crisis qf our times." 

George Roche 
President, Hillsdale College 

"But what is America losing? An awful lot, 1 think. 
The most dramatic losses mjnrbeaBODMfSar ^artio^ 



ueas. The first involves jobs, tiade^ competitiveness 

uid the economic health of our system. Firms, for sheer 
gnomic reasons, are no longer as inclined to build 
slants in the United States where they fall under 
\merican legal jurisdiction. Chemical companies are 
he most shy. Why would they want to locate in the 
United States and make themselves fiidilB to toodc waste 
suits when they wouldn't face the same sort of prob- 
lem in another country? And there is bound to be a 
to^e in investment in companies which are prone to 
ncreased eaposure to liability suits. Chemical com- 
[)anie8, aircraft manufacturers, and many other in- 
lustries fieu« greater and greater exposum Hnms >»hidi 
nanufactiue machine tools, truck wheel rims, industrial 
inachinery, and so on face high risks as far as liability 
is concerned because they nud» a pio^iet that stays 
iround a long time: And so as long as the product is 
itili being used, they are liable to be sued if something 
{oes wrong. 

This does not hold true for foreign firms just break- 
ng into the field. Insurance costs are simply lower for 
foreign firms. Researchers recently completed a study 
3f industrial machinery used in textile manufacturing 
ind found out that foreign firms paid 1-5% of the in- 
surance costs of American firms in the same field — 
l-5'^'o, that's not much. And they just didn't have the 
same sort of suits filed by their employees who make 
use of woiitman's compensation instead, the wiQr they 
ased to in the United States. 

But the most ominous result of the liability crisis is 
not all these things that we know we are losing, but the 
things we don't know we're losing: the medicines that 
will either never be discovered or will never be put on 
Jie market, the innovations in industry that will never 
3e found or will be never implemented. The overriding 
problem with the UabiUty crisis is that it tends to pro- 
juce a stand-pat, cautious, unimaginative, uninventive 
todety — one which ultimate^ vtrill decUne." 

Barnes 
Senior Editor 

senator William Proxmire comments on the Consumer 
Reports theory that the insurance crisis has been 
leliberately manufactured by the insurance companies 

hemselves: 

"That is the kind of fiantasy about conspiracy that 

s worthy of Lyndon LaRouche. When he says the 
^ueen of £ngland is the principal operator of a 
worldwide drug ring, we know that is nonsense. It is 
he kind of fantastic charge that I think is patently 
idiculous, but it is exactly the sort of thing that Con- 
rumer Reports is indulging in in its treatment of the 
nsurance companies. Anybody who knows anything 
ibout insurance companies knows that you can't find 
I bttshiess that's driven more by actuarial tables and 



in llris eoimbrf baf iio atngje or even group of companies 

dominates. I am sure that Michigan has a number of 
insurance companies which operate nationally and com- 
pete vigorously. 

Consumer Reports notes that the insurance com- 
panies are currently taking a beating because interest 
rates are down and that they may be trying to recover 
their investment losses by hiking liability insurance 
premiums. But life insurance and fire insurance rates 
anm*f vpL l^i^^ are up fior product liaUHty and tbey 
are up for malpractice because of the growing number 
of liability suits which are filed each year. There is no 
question about that. Who is to bhmief How about the 
system that provides the gUttering prospect of compen- 
sation — hundreds of thousands of dollars — for a few 
weeks' or months' work for a lawyer, or a system that 
provides only about one-thiidof tbieobpitpf tiieliabili^ 
system for the victims? 

Let me conclude by saying that we do need a system 
which will provide assistance to those who do suffer. 
Our current system simply isn't working. When only 
one-third of liability awards are going to those who are 
the victims, justice isn't being properly served. 
Representative Dick Armey stressed this so well and so 
emphatically, but I will just repeat it because it is very 
important: We have to recognize that one thing we are 
very proud of in this country is our reputation for self- 
reliance and individual respcmsibility. One can overdo 
it, obviously. Sometimes even very self-reliant and very 
careful people suffer terrible, damaging, traumatic ex- 
periences through no fault of their own. But self- 
reliance is no longer the norm. 

We should also hammer away, over and over again, 
about safety. If ever there was an £u°ea in which an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure, this is it. We 
should do everything we can to tell our children and 
our grandchildren and the people we work with bow 
important it is to be careful and that it is our respon- 
sibility to prevent accidents. Then, I think, we can make 
some real progress. Rather than pointing fingers at the 
insurance business, the lawyers, or in trying to settle 
for making people queen or king for a day, we must 
JSfiofm the system!' 

Judge J. Clifford Wallace: 

"Six years ago the Chief Justice of the United States 
requested that I undertake the task of giving 
preliminary, exploratory thought to the problems that 
the judicial system will encounter in 10, IS, and 20 years 
and what types of questions we should ask oursdves 
in progressing towards reasonable solutions to those 
future problems. He referred to the "whole infinite 
range of problems that are being thrust on the judicial 
system and which are constantly expanding." He did 
not request that solutions be recommended, but did ask 
me 'to raise the queiiips wfttlifl^iatni^ we ought to 
bepohing fod 



R oB UBy jtiidy. I concluded that ^ina^ questions 

that require ventilation involve a determination of the 
types of disputes that should be decided in the courts, 
aod vAiat substantial stractund dianges witUn the court 
system should be required. So the analysis I suggest is 
two-fold: we must decide first what disputes should be 
Rsolved in the courts as distinguished from some other 
dispute resolving body, and, second, how the court 
process should be changed. I believe that to accom- 
iBodatea new era, different types of dispute-resolu^a 
models are needed as well as changes in the preseoi 
mainstream court model. A secondary, but no less im- 
portant goal is aooonmiodating these dianges without 
interfering with the required independence of the 
judiciary and without modification of the important 
basic flmctioNQs of the judicial syMeotMliliftt IW^ 
hauHtoA om eomtry over the years. 



We have oijoyed and been recipioits ^ best 

system of justice known in the world. Perhaps we have 
become too complacent. We do not see a united leader- 
ship addresang this vital coAceim. It isltiiN^ciettt to 
pot band aids on the problem — such as adding a few 
more judges. It is necessary for us to look at our en- 
tire dispiite-resolving procedures and processes and 
make important value decisions as to where disputes 
should be resolved and pursuant to what procedures. 
The court system needs to be preserved fior tlime 
disputes that it can most effectively and properly 
handle. We must experiment with alternative dispute 
resolution procedmta to devdop means of beflar hitt^ 
ing other disputes. It is long-range planning and tak- 
ing seriously the challenge which is before us which 
affofds us the best opptMaaiSy to acAw the litigittion 
crkis." 



THE FREE MARKET AND THE ENVIRONMENT 



Concentrating his analysis on the concepts of nuisance law and injunction, Hillsdale College AssociateProfessor 
Robert Blackstock concludes: "For 20 years the free market has been under indictment as powei)iji(TO protect 
the environment. In actuality it was never given a chance. The environmental cause, long championed by the left, 
should be of grave concern to us all, for it was the perversion of free market principles that granted industry 
the license to foul our nest Only throu^ restoratlcili of private property to its proper place will fbiasc vmstifi 

Journal of Business and Economic Perspectives 
Spring 1986, Volume XII 

I - - j» . f a^m^unmi^i^^^iii^^ Na 1, pp. 3S-40. 



DONOR NEWS 

THE NEW TAX LAW ; 

As you are aware, the new tax law will affect the amount you may deduct on your federal tax return 
for charitable contributions. By giving now, you will still be able to take advantage of existing regula- 
tloQi. piff^teiftwlr If y!Bm 0!LM in the f(xm of stodk or iq^ireciated v^mpest^ 



DOUBLING YOUR DOLLAR; 

Another important way to make your tax-deductible contributions go farther is to enroll in your com- 
pany's matching gift program. Some businesses offer to double or even triple your pledge by supplementing 
it with a matching corporate donation; for every dollar you give to Hillsdale College, your company 
may also give one, even two^ dollars! Check with your company's personnd or matching gift officer 
today. There^ no better way to make free enterprise — or independent education— succeed. 
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